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Seeks Qualitative Gains in Education 


Commissioner advocates establishment 


of State center for the furthering 


of educational experimentation 


pee peat AND INNOVATION ” ARE SUGGESTED BY COMMISSIONER ALLEN AS A 
possible answer to the question, “ How can we advance the quality of education to 


the degree the times require? ” 


In a recent address at Saranac Lake, September 17-20 before the New York State 


Council of City and Village Superintendents, Dr. Allen commented on the quantitative 


accomplishments made in education, as compared with the qualitative, during the past 


few years. 


* During the period 1954-55 to 1959-60, 
public school enrollments rose 450,000, 
averaging an increase of 90,000 pupils a 
year,” the Commissioner said. He added: 


The total instructional staff increased 28 
percent, while enrollment rose 20 percent. 
The average salary of classroom teachers, 
after discounting for inflation, rose 14 
percent during this period. Today’s 
teachers have more hours of professional 
preparation than at any time in history. 
For the same five years, total public 
school expenditures (exclusive of bond 
revenue) rose 73 percent, increasing at a 
rate equal almost to doubling every six 
years. Similarly, increases have taken 
place in many aspects of higher and 
adult education. 

Such accomplishments are a_ tribute 
to your leadership and to the people of 
our great State. Only a people who cared 
deeply about education could report such 
progress. That we have met new needs 
as well as we have is in large measure 


the result of your efforts, supported by 
the people of your communities. 


Asserting that these quantitative gains 
indicate little in respect to quality, Dr. Allen 
declared that, in the latter respect, there 
is still much to do to meet the standards 
required. “ How,” he asked, “ can we ad- 
vance the quality of education to the degree 
the times require?” In discussing this 
question, he commented: 


The answer of many to this question 
will be more money. Certainly more 
money is essential. We need to raise 
further the salaries of teachers. We musi 
have more classrooms, more modern 
equipment and all the rest of the things 
about which we have long been talking. 

Such gains are, of course, necessary to 
the advancing of quality, but they can be 
fully effective only if they are a part of 
an intensive concentration on all those 
things, tangible and intangible, which 
make for good education. While this 





concentration has not been lacking, we 
have been, during the past 15 years, 
forced by the pressure of growth to give 
a disproportionate part of our time and 
effort to meeting material needs. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of these needs. 
I feel that it is almost miraculous that 
we have been able at the same time to 
achieve advances in quality. 

But now as an ever more intensive 
concentration on quality is demanded 
of us, I believe that we should give 
particular attention to one phase of our 
activities which holds great promise for 
better schools. I refer to experimenta- 
tion and innovation in education. These. 
too, of course, have not been lacking. 
But here again necessary attention to 
material needs has meant that a large 
proportion of the new practices and 
ideas advocated and accepted have been 
concerned with the external character 
of education. We have been less active 
in developing and adopting better ways 
of doing things within our schools, rely- 
ing on traditional methods, procedures 
and organizational practices. 

To be sure these have served us well. 
With them we have achieved great things 
through our public school system. But 
today, when our schools need to be better 
than ever before, we cannot assume that 
any practice of the past is good enough 
for today, or that any practice of today 
is good enough for tomorrow. We must 
be willing to subject each practice to the 
rigorous test of quality. Will it improve 
teaching and make learning more eflec- 
tive? We must abandon those practices 
that don’t meet the test, improve and 
widely use those that do. 


Commissioner Allen stated that all over 
America today traditional practices in edu- 
cation are being challenged. Certain “unal- 
terable truths” about educational opera- 
tion are being “ debunked ” he added, and 
new life is being infused into old subjects 
in order to discover ways to advance qual- 
ity through the better use of time, talent 
and teachers in the education of youth. 


He also warned: 


But despite all these efforts to 
strengthen education, the widespread 


adopting of promising new practices is 
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It has been often said 
that as many as 50 years elapse before 
an invention or innovation in education 


painfully slow. 


is put into widespread practice. Today 
world conditions and demands for more 
highly educated people put a premium 
on time. We can no longer tolerate 
such a time lag in education. 

In science and industry dramatic 
strides have been made in decreasing the 
time from invention to commercial prod- 
uct. For example, note the decreasing 
time from basic discovery to commercial 
product of the following inventions: 

Photography, 112 years; telephone, 56 

years; radio, 35 years; radar, 15 years; 

television, 12 years; atomic bomb, 6 years, 
and transistors, 5 years. 


The Commissioner brought out the fact 


that 
shortening the time lag in education be- 


one reason for the slower pace in 
tween the invention and widespread prac- 
idea is the greater risk 
* Unlike industry,” 


aff ord 


In explanation, he asserted: 


tice of a new 
involved in a mistake. 
he said, “education cannot mis- 
takes.” 
In industry, if a new procedure for 
increasing the quality and quantity of 
production turns out to be a failure, 
it can quickly be scrapped. The time. 
money and material lost are expend- 
able and sometimes can be retrieved. 
In education, the product to be 
affected by a new procedure is the 
human one. Nothing is expendable 
here and the time and effort lost are 
irretrievable. It is essential, there- 
fore, that new methods, new devices. 
offered as means of improving the edu- 
cation process be thoroughly tested 
and carefully selected for their con- 
tribution to the fundamental goals of 
education. Mere gadgetry or novelty 
for its own sake only can have no 
place in education. 


He advocated an intensive statewide pro- 
gram for systematically achieving three 
main purposes. These purposes are: first. 
the increased experimentation in ways of 
using time, talent, teachers and buildings 
to achieve higher standards of learning: 
second, a fund of 
about the relative value of the various new 


greater information 
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practices and devices being proposed as 
means of achieving better educational re- 
sults —a plan for evaluation and, third, 
the faster widespread use of those practices 
and devices which have proved successful. 

The Commissioner said that thought had 
been given to the development of such a 
program and that he and his colleagues 
in the Department would welcome the views 
and suggestions of those present. He 
pointed out that the program includes the 
following features: 


l. The establishment of a State Cen- 
ter for Educational Experimentation 
and Development, probably located 
in the capital district area. The fune- 
tion of the center would be to: 

(a) Assemble and disseminate in- 
formation, research reports ete., 
about current experiments, new 
practices and devices in educa- 
tional organization, management 
and teaching methods; 

(b) Engage in research on and eval- 

uation of the effect of new practices. 

devices ete. on the standard of 
teaching and learning; 

(c) Exhibit and demonstrate new 

practices, devices, materials ete. 

being used or suggested for im- 

proving the quality of education. 


This center would be an integral 
part of the Department, attached to 
the Research Division and associated 
closely with the work of the instrue- 
tional, curriculum and communica- 
tion units. It would be directed by 
the most capable person available, 
selected for his knowledge of educa- 
tion and for his positive attitude 
toward experimentation and innova- 
tion. Assistants to the _ director 
would be drawn from the Depart- 
ment, and on a rotating basis, from 
the schools and colleges of the State. 

The center would devote full time 
to experimentation. It would have no 
administrative functions. It would 
be responsible for keeping abreast of 
significant new experimental projects 
in the State and Nation, and for sys- 
tematically bringing information 
about such projects to the attention 
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of the schools and colleges. It would 
serve a “ needling ~ function by chal- 
lenging old ways and stirring interest 
in new possibilities. 

The center would be equipped with 
the latest teaching aids, self-learning 
devices, films, educational television 
equipment, viewing rooms and other 
facilities for testing and demonstrat- 
ing new methods and procedures for 
teaching. It would also be equipped 
with school building models, plans 
and materials to exhibit promising 
new developments in the design and 
construction of buildings. It would 
be a year around place where educa- 
tors, legislators, school board members 
and others interested in education 
could visit and learn about new and 
effective practices and materials. The 
State has such experimental stations 
and laboratories in agriculture, in 
health — why not in education? 


2. The purchase (or rental) of one 
or more large mobile units, attached 
to the Center for Experimentation 
and Development, equipped with 
materials for exhibiting and demon- 
strating improved educational prac- 
tices, aids and devices. These mobile 
units would tour the school districts 
of the State, acquainting school board 
members, administrators and teachers 
with the merits of new developments 
in education. 


3. The appointment in each school 
district of the State of a coordinator 
of educational experimentation and 
development from the school staff 
whose job it would be to assemble and 
disseminate within his school system 
information on emerging new prac- 
tices, promote demonstrations, includ- 
ing tours to the State center, and con- 
duct discussions among the local 
school staff and in the local commu- 
nity. 


1. Organization of a series of county 
or regional workshops for the locally 
appointed coordinators of experi- 
mentation and development for the 
purpose of demonstrating, exhibiting 
and disseminating information about 
promising new practices and devices. 
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These workshops would be organized 
under the supervision of the State 
Center for Educational Experimenta- 
tion and Development. 


Dr. Allen that 
modifications which may be made in the 


said there are various 


plan outlined. All aspects of the program, 
he stated, must be evaluated in terms of 
basic educational principles and of their 
contributions to the goals of education. 
New York State 


administrators in the following statement: 


In conclusion, he cited 

I am confident the school adminis- 
trators of New York State have the 
determination and ability to make 
our schools outstanding, and that you 
have the courage, imagination, vigor 
and will to depart from outmoded 
ways and to explore new paths to 
better education. 


Committee To Study Plan 

As an outgrowth of the deliberations 
attendant upon Dr. Allen’s speech, the 
Commissioner has appointed a Depart- 
mental committee to study further the pro- 
posal for a center for further experimenta- 
tion, research and demonstration of new 
educational practices. This group is com- 
posed of Dr. Sherman Tinkelman, Director, 





Division of Educational Testing; Gordon 
E. Van Hooft, Chief, Bureau of Secondary 
Curriculum Development; Mildred F. Me- 


Chesney, supervisor of citizenship educa- 
tion, Bureau of Secondary School Super- 
vision; Dr. C. Thomas Olivo, Chief, Bureau 
of Vocational Curriculum Development and 
Dr. 
T. Kowitz. associate, Division of Research: 


Industrial Teacher Training; Gerald 
John O. Dunn, supervisor, Bureau of Ele- 
mentary School Supervision: Donald O. 
Benedict. associate, Bureau of Rural Ad- 
ministrative Services: Francis E. Almstead. 


Consultant in Educational Communica- 
Bruce E. Director. Division 
of Pupil Personnel Services: Anthony E. 


Terino. Chief. Bureau of Secondary School 


tions; Shear. 


Supervision, and Dr. William D. Firman, 
Chief. Bureau of Educational and Finan- 
cial Research. and chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee will review the proposal 
critically and make recommendations for 
implementing the ideas contained therein 
for giving impetus to the more rapid spread 
of proven new educational practices which 
give promise of improving teaching and 


learning in the schools. 





New President Appointed at Cortland 


Moffett has 


pointed president of the State University 


Dr. Donovan C. been ap- 
College of Education at Cortland by the 
University’s Board of Trustees. He has 
been acting president since April 1, 1959. 

Dr. Moffett succeeds 


V. Smith, who resigned to accept an assign- 


President Donnal 


ment to a project in East Pakistan con- 


ducted by the University of Chicago. 
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The 


DePauw University. He received his master 


new president is a graduate of 
of arts degree at Columbia University and 
his doctor’s degree at the University of 
lowa. He joined the staff of the College 
of Education at Cortland in 1946 as pro- 
fessor of physical education, and was 
appointed director of education in 1952. 


He became dean of the college in 1954. 
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Role of Regents Examinations Stressed 


7 THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT ADOPTED 
by the Board of Regents at its Septem- 
ber meeting in Albany, the Board reaffirmed 
its determination to continue and improve 
the State’s system of Regents examinations 
which have marked the development of edu- 
cation in New York State since these exam- 


inations were first adopted in 1878. 


In these critical days of expanding 
knowledge and rapid change, as the 
problems confronting society — be- 
come increasingly complex, educa- 
tion faces a major challenge. More 
than ever before, our general welfare 
depends upon the quality of our 
schools. In New York State, the sys- 
tem of high school achievement tests 
popularly known as Regents examina- 
tions is a powerful influence for qual- 
ity education. 

The special strength of the Regents 
examinations lies in the manner in 
which they are developed and admin- 
istered. The examinations are pre- 
pared by committees of outstanding 
classroom teachers from all parts of 
the State, who pool their professional 
judgment and experience in establish- 
ing educational goals. Each exami- 
nation is based upon a State course 
of study, previously developed by 
other committees of teachers, and 
these courses of study establish for 
the good teacher a minimum founda- 
tion beyond which professional cre- 
ativity and imagination may be freely 
extended. 

The fact that new tests are prepared 
for each examination period serves to 
keep the examinations fresh and cur- 
rent. An ongoing program of careful 
scrutiny and improvement of Regents 
examinations assures their continued 
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Board considers present State 


system vital and effective 


vitality and effectiveness. No other 
comprehensive achievement tests are 
as closely integrated with curriculum. 
At the same time, administration 
throughout the State of uniform ex- 
aminations, uniformly rated, provides 
equitable opportunity for all pupils 
to demonstrate merit and competence 
in truly comparable terms. 

For the people of the State. Regents 
examinations are a sound and profit- 
able investment. In the area of aca- 
demic achievement, they offer a 
measure of quality that is valid, equit- 
able and easily understood. In the 
guidance of individual pupils, Regents 
examinations have been found in re- 
peated studies to provide the best 
single index available for predicting 
future academic success, both in high 
school and in college. As supervisory 
tools, they are effective in encourag- 
ing good teaching and learning prac- 
tices. Good examinations develop 
from and, in turn, stimulate good edu- 
cation. 

That the schools of New York State 
now enjoy wide prestige and respect 
throughout the nation must be recog- 
nized as due in no small part to Re- 
gents examinations. Even good exam- 
inations may sometimes be misused, 
and constant caution must be exer- 
cised by the schools to assure sound 
evaluation procedures. However, in 
the absence of the standards that good 
examinations can provide, the danger 
is that our schools may drift toward 
mediocrity. 

The Board of Regents reaffirms 
strongly the essential role of Regents 
examinations in encouraging, foster- 
ing and insuring the quality of edu- 
cation and the standards of academic 
achievement that the times demand. 
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Superintendents Elect Officers 


Howard L. Goff. superintendent of 
schools. East Greenbush. 
new president of the New York State Coun- 
cil of School Superintendents of Cities and 


Villages at the council’s 78th annual meet- 


was elected as 


ing held at Saranac Inn from September 
17-20. 

Other officers named at the session in- 
clude: Louis M. Klein, Harrison, president- 
elect: Edward L. Osborn, 
tary. and Carroll F. Johnson, White Plains, 
treasurer. Members of the executive com- 
mittee are the officers and Frank W. Mason, 
Gouverneur: Howard C. Seymour, Roch- 
ester: John L. Miller. Neck. 


Earl F. Soper, Kingston. 


Batavia, secre- 


Great and 


The council’s 1961 meeting will be held 


at Saranac Inn, September 30—October 4. 





Howard L. Goff 





Bill of Rights Week Scheduled 


The annual Bill of Rights commemora- 
tion in New York State schools is scheduled 
this year for the week of December 11-18. 
A letter of notification has been sent to 
schools, calling attention both to New York 


State Bill of Rights Week and to national 


Bill of Rights Day, December 15, the anni- 
versary of the effective date of the Federal 
Bill of Rights in 1791. Copies of Our Heri- 
tage of Freedom, a resource pamphlet con- 
taining suggestions for Bill of Rights pro- 


grams, are available to schools. 





Licenses Issued 
The Education 
nounced that licenses to practice optom- 


Department has an- 
etry and licenses to practice ophthalmic 
dispensing have been issued by the Bureau 
of Professional Licensing Services to 21 
and 43 applicants respectively who success- 
fully completed the latest examinations in 


these two professional fields. 
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Teaching Fellowships 

The closing date for applications for 
Regents College Teaching Fellowships is 
December 10, 1960, almost a month later 
than last year. Copies of the Regents Col- 
lege Teaching Fellowship poster and Bul- 
letin of Information for Candidates, 1961 
series, were sent to undergraduate and 


graduate school deans in October. 
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Winter Conferences 


The Bureau of Teacher Education and 
Certification has planned a series of con- 
ferences for college officials named by their 
presidents as responsible for teacher edu- 
cation programs. 

The purpose of these conferences is to 
familiarize college officials with the proc- 
esses involved in the approval and regis- 
tration of teacher education programs, espe- 
cially in relation to the new requirements 
for secondary teachers of academic sub- 
jects. In addition, time will be allotted 
for an explanation of the Elementary 
Teacher Certification Project and for clari- 
fication of those records which are to be 
maintained by the institutions which rec- 
ommend for certification on the basis of 
successful student completion of a teacher 
education program registered by New York 
State. 

The Bureau will forward additional 
details to the colleges and universities 
involved in each arbitrarily-set geographic 
area. 

To date, conferences have been held in 
the Buffalo, Southern Tier and Rochester 
areas. For future conferences an after- 
noon session has been scheduled at the joca- 
tions noted below and similar sessions for 
local school administrators are planned for 
the morning on the same day and at the 
same location. 

SYRACUSE AREA 


DECEMBER 6 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY 
NORTHEASTERN AREA 


Marcu 7 
EpucaTtTion Buitpinc, ALBANY 


Lonc ISLAND AREA 
Marcu 30 
Horstra Coiiece, HemMpsTeap 


Lower Hupson Area 
Aprit 20 
Wuire Prains Hicu ScHoor 


Mip-Hupson AREA 
May 9 
State University Coiiece or Epucation 
at New Patrz 
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. 
Are Underway 

Colleges and universities in New York 
City will be notified directly by the Bureau 
of Teacher Education and Certification of 
the exact time and location of a conference 
to be held in New York sometime between 


December 7 and March 6. 





Public Relations Discussed 

Over 160 representatives of the school 
districts in New York State met in Albany 
on October 3 in a one-day school public 
relations conference. It was the first such 
conference held under the auspices of the 
Education Department. 

Key noting the activities for consideration 
of public relations and public information 
problems was an address by William Ruder, 
chairman of the board of Ruder and Finn, 
an internationally known public relations 
firm in New York. 
the topic of * Public Relations and Quality 


Schools.” 


His address was on 


Following the keynote speech a panel. 
moderated by Walter R. King, special as- 
sistant in public relations to the Commis- 
sioner, related Mr. Ruder’s address to local 
concerns. Appearing on this panel were 
Daniel E. Button, executive editor of the 
{lbany Times-Union; Ruth Seward, direc- 
tor of public relations for the Roslyn Public 
Schools: Cecil L. Rice. superintendent of 
the Westbury Public Schools, and Lee 
Demeter, director of public relations for 
the Great Neck Public Schools. 

Each of the more than 160 participants 
joined a discussion and demonstration 
group, of the individual’s own choice, fol- 


lowing the panel discussion. 
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‘arm Construction Methods Taught 


The units on farm structures in the agri- 
cultural mechanics course of study for voca- 
tional agriculture will be taught more effec- 
tively in many schools of the State as a 
result of workshops conducted for teachers 
at 13 centers September 19 October 1. 

The teachers learned new methods of pre- 
senting information relative to building 
materials, engineering, details of construc- 
tion and the economics involved in plan- 
ning for new farm buildings, as well as 
making rearrangements in existing ones. 

Effective use of student manuals recently 
made available by the American Zinc Insti- 
tute served as the outline followed at the 
workshops conducted by Leland Bradley, 
its field representative. 

Arrangements for the workshops were 
made by Ernest F. Nohle. associate in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, in coop- 
eration with the chairmen of the county 
groups of teachers of agriculture. 
for student 


Demonstrations designed 


presentation in teaching the work included 





in the manual were given on building de- 


stability against natural elements 
They 


also dealt with types of roofs, methods of 


sign for 


of wind pressures and snow loads. 


fastening and other structural details. 

Plans and procedures were presented 
which were adaptable for either new con- 
struction or for the rearrangement of build- 
ings. These provide for labor efficiency 
and more adequate housing of livestock, 
equipment and supplies. 

Field trips to farms to gain some actual 
experience in practicing the skills involved 
in the procedures of construction were indi- 
cated as imperative to vocational instruc- 
tion. Class activity and individual onfarm 
instruction as a part of the student’s super- 
vised farming program were stressed. 

Workshops were held in the agricultural 
the the 


following communities: Sinclairville, Perry. 


classrooms of central schools in 
Bath. Candor. Greene. Homer, Skaneateles, 


Hamilton. Lowville. Worcester. Greenwich. 


Coxsackie and Middletown. 


Harold L. Noakes 


Photo by 


TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE at Greenwich Central School workshop observe Leland 
Bradley, field representative, American Zine Institute as he (left) illustrates use of split ring 
timber connector in farm structure building and (right) blows air over roof of teaching device 


to show pressures and vacuums caused by wind. 


The 13 workshops were attended by 150. 
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by Perry Cobb, teacher of agriculture, 


THE VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE exhibit displayed in the Youth Building at the 1960 
New York State Fair highlighted the program of work of the Future Farmers of America. 
The eight divisions of the program of work, lettered on the spokes of a water propelled wheel 
are: (left to right around the wheel) Supervised Farming Program, Cooperation, Community 
Service, Leadership Training, Earnings and Savings, Conduct of Meetings, Scholarship and 
Recreation. The horn of plenty represented an adequate supply of food and fiber produced 
from the farms through their proper operation and management by farmers prepared through 
courses in high school vocational agriculture. The display was prepared by Andover Central 
School FFA chapter under the direction of Glenn Bronson, teacher of agriculture. 











FFA Dairy Farming 


Gordon L. Lamb of Darien Center, age 
17, member of the Corfu Central School 
Future Farmers of America chapter, was 
named winner of the FFA Dairy Farming 
award for the north Atlantic region during 
the National Dairy Cattle Congress in 
Waterloo, Iowa. He had previously re- 
ceived an award of $100 in State competi- 
tion. Awards are restricted to FFA mem- 


bers who are current agricultural students. 
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Award Presented 


A 1960 graduate of the Corfu High 
School, Gordon Lamb studied vocational 
agriculture under the instruction of J. S. 
Hall. He farms with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie Lamb, and has built up a herd 
of 15 high quality registered Holsteins that 
are valued at about $6,000. Nine cows in 
his herd averaged production last year of 
13.423 pounds of milk containing 490 


pounds of butterfat. 


= 
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Summary of Commissioner's Decisions 


crement withheld in accordance with respond- 
ents by-law for services “not yet entirely sat- 


ECISIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
section 310 of the 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 


SCHOOLS are listed below. 


Education Law 


TUITION (nonresident academic) APPEAL 
(laches) 
alleged excessive nonresident 
tuition rates—-respondent used gross figures 
for cafeteria and summer recreation program 
equitable to reduce amount of total current 
expense by deduction of income received by 
respondent — appellants guilty of laches in rela- 
tion to claims for school years 1957-58, 1958-59 
proper tuition recomputed appeal — sus- 
tained to extent respondent ordered to fix tui- 
tion rate for school year 1959-60 in accordance 
with decision. 


Matter of Miller et al., Decision No. 6837 


Appeal from 


TEACHERS (salary) APPEAL (aggrieved 
party) — EDUCATION LAW, § 2021, subd. 21 
Appeal seeking intervention in manner of pay- 
ment of teachers salaries — petitioner is not 
teacher; therefore, he is not aggrieved party - 
not sound practice to budget in 2 fiscal years 
salaries earned by teachers in | fiscal year 
though legal, unnecessary expense of borrowing 
might ensue if teacher demanded full salary by 
June 30, even though teacher previously con- 
sented to 12 month salary payment (Education 
Law, § 2021, subd. 21) appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Donavan, Decision No. 6841 


NEW YORK CITY APPEAL (reopening) 
TEACHERS (pupil-period load) — COMMIS. 
SIONER OF EDUCATION ( Regulations, § 170) 
Application to reopen decision — justification 
for deviation from Commissioner's Regulations 
as to teacher pupil-period load means justifi- 
cation “in the judgment of the Commissioner ” 
application to reopen denied. 
Matter of Carr and Smith, Decision No. 6842 


NEW YORK CITY APPEAL (procedure) 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS (license) 

Appeal for promulgation of eligible list which 

was promulgated shortly after filing of appeal 
appeal thus became academic — appellant 

not deprived of any rights by delay in promul- 

gating such list inasmuch as appellant was not 

eligible for license in question — appeal dis- 

missed. 

Matter of Davis, Decision No. 6843 


TEACHERS (salary) (salary schedule) (years 
of service) — EDUCATION LAW, §§ 3102, 3103 
Appeal from action of respondent in withhold- 
ing increment from teacher — appellant is 
receiving salary substantially in advance of man- 
dated maximum (Education Law, § 3103) — in- 
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isfactory” (Education Law, § 3102) — after 
board has complied with minimum require- 
ments of statute, it can set forth such amounts 
of salary and number and conditions of grant- 
ing of increments as it pleases — statutory pro- 
vision in respect to salary payments and 
payments of teachers, being in derogation of 
common law, must be strictly construed 
board can determine amounts of increments 
above ten and conditions under which it will 
grant such increments — common-law right to 
grant increases to single teacher is not taken 
away by legislative fiat— board can elect to 
have more than 10 salary steps — salary sched- 
ule of board above minimum is enforceable 
as long as board holds such schedule out as 
its salary program — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Mandeville, Decision No. 6844 


TRANSPORTATION (contract) (physically 
handicapped) — CONTRACT (transportation) 
BIDS (transportation) (advertisement) 
(specifications )} 
Appeal relating to award of transportation con- 
tract to 9 specific schools for physically handi- 
capped under item 7 — bid form permitted bid 
on either all schools in item 7 or individual 
schools — appellant made a combined bid on 
all schools while other bidders bid on 1 school 
or made combined bid on number of schools 
as no bidder on more than | school stated 
price per school, respondent had no way to 
determine which bids were low — respondent 
could not properly ask for breakdown of bids 
thereafter as no contract can be awarded on 
basis of additional bidding once bids are opened 
and read — appeal sustained. 


Matter of K. D. M. Inc., Decision No. 6845 





PUPIL (age) (assignment to class) EDUCA- 
TION LAW, § 3202, subd. 1 

Appellant's child born on December 9, 1954 
was refused admittance to kindergarten in 
respondent district in September 1959 — appel- 
lant seeks admission of child to first grade 
respondent not required to admit child whose 
birthday does not occur before December Ist 
after commencement of school year (Eduea- 
tion Law § 3202, subd. 1) — fact that exception 
made in case of another child does not bind 
respondent to continue same policy — nursery 
school not substitute for kindergarten — pro- 
motion or placement of child is in discretion 
of board appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Friedlander, Decision No. 6846 


EVIDENCE 


BALLOT (recount) BOARD 
OF EDUCATION (election) DISTRICT 
MEETING (procedure) (voting) EDUCA- 


TION LAW, §§ 2013, 2034. 
Appeal seeks ballot recount — recount will not 
be ordered on basis of mere speculation where 


no prima facie case is made out — however, 
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since no candidate received a majority vote, 
election must be set aside (Education Law, 
$§ 2013, 2034) — appeal sustained. 

Matter of Van Valkenburg, Decision No. 6847 


RECORDS (distribution of) 
LAW, § 7611 


Appeal seeks order to restrain respondent from 
permitting parents to inspect records of chil- 
dren, including medical, psychological and psy- 
chiatric reports— parent of child is entitled 
to this information as a matter of law, although 
certain records involved here are confidential 
to third parties (Education Law, § 7611; Civil 
Practice Act, § 352) —appropriate personnel 
should be present at time of inspection to pre- 
vent misinterpretation by parents — appeal dis- 
missed. 

Matter of Thibadeau, Jr., Decision No. 6849 


EDUCATION 


DISTRICT MEETING (procedure) (voting) 
BALLOT (blank, spoiled, void) (write-in 
vote) 

Appeal to set aside election of member of 
respondent board appellant complains of 
insufficient and improper instruction by elec- 
tion inspectors on use of write-in mechanism, 
alleged refusal to give any instruction in some 
eases and insufficiency of sample ballot as to 
write-in vote — appellant also contends no pen- 


cils were supplied for write-in vote, pencils were 
removed from machines in some cases and in 
other cases requests for pencils were refused 
appellant contends write-in mechanism did not 
operate properly and thus prevented large num- 
ber of voters from using same — Election Law 
as to use of pencils not applicable — one voting 
machine was out of order and no evidence how 
many votes were lost — respondent cannot rely 
on unofficial action of people interested in 
appellant's candidacy who attempted to make 
pencils available — respondent's failure to make 
black lead pencils available could deprive per- 
son of opportunity to vote for write-in candi- 
date appeal sustained. 

Matter of Butler, Decision No. 6850 


APPEAL (reopening) BOARD OF EDUCA. 
TION (election) DISTRICT MEETING 
(procedure) (voting) EDUCATION LAW, 
§§ 2013, 2034, subd. 7 par. a 
Previous appeal in this matter was sustained 
on basis no candidate received a majority vote 
(Education Law, § 2034 subd. 7, par. a) 
respondent did not file an answer in said appeal 
-official certificate of clerk of district now 
demonstrates election was held over the hours 
on the date of the annual meeting (Education 
Law, § 2013) appeal reopened and upon 
such reopening appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Van Valkenburg, Decision No. 6852 





Permanent Promotions for Bureau Chiefs 





THE PERMANENT promotion of John M. Leslie (left) to Chief, Bureau of Private Trade 
and Correspondence Schools became effective August 11. Carl J. Freudenreich was perma- 
nently promoted to Chief, Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification effective September 8. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 








Special Milk Program Evaluated 


GRACE VAN Loon 
{ssistant in School Lunch 
GROWTH 


LUNCH PROGRAM 


has been very gratifying through the 


HE SCHOOL 


years since Congress passed the National 
School Lunch Act. Records show that the 
number of schools taking advantage of the 
program has grown from 2.375 to 4.865 
in the 14-year period. While the school- 
age population (ages 5-17) increased 47 
percent during this time, the schools par- 
ticipating in the National School Lunch 
Program increased 105 percent and the 
number of reimbursed meals increased over 
two-and-a-half times or 255 percent. 

Since 1954, a special milk program has 
been in operation. The aim of this pro- 
gram is to increase fluid milk consumption 
among children by making milk available 
to a greater number. As an incentive the 
schools are reimbursed up to four cents for 
each half pint of milk consumed by chil- 
dren, excluding the half pint served with the 
type A meal. This reimbursement is used 
to lower the price of milk to children. 
Making additional servings of milk avail- 
able during the day and lowering the price 
has proven very effective. A 371 percent 
increase resulted. 

In evaluating the program, the twofold 
purposes set up by the Act must be kept in 
mind: 

®@ To safeguard the health and well- 

being of the Nation’s children 
Py 


> 
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Growth noted in number of schools 


taking advantage of program 


@ To encourage the domestic con- 
sumption of nutritious agricultural 


commodities and other food. 


Statistics are not the only measure of 
progress that has been made. Some of the 
more intangible aspects have been identi- 
fied through the years. Children have 
benefited through the school lunch pro- 
eram as follows: 

®@ Earlier in the program it was pos- 

sible to serve meals without milk 
and receive a reduced rate of reim- 
bursement. This has been discon- 
tinued since these meals were nutri- 
tionally inadequate. Now all chil- 
dren have milk with lunch and 
many more children have learned to 
drink milk. 
The well-planned and well-prepared 
school lunch has resulted in many 
children changing from individual 
food items, such as a frankfurter 
and milk, to a nutritionally bal- 
anced type A meal. In this way 
children have learned to recognize 
and enjoy complete meals. 


®@ Improvements have been made in 
the nutritional requirements of the 
lunch. Adjustments in the amount 
of food served to elementary and 
secondary school children have en- 
couraged more children to accept 

the lunch. 
© Improved efficiency through train- 
ing of the school lunch workers has 
(Continued on page 91) 
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BOARD OF REGENTS 





Educational Charters Approved 


A five-year provisional charter has been 
granted to Elizabeth Seton College in 
Yonkers by the Board of Regents. This 
charter action was one of several relating to 
educational institutions granted by the 
Board at its September 30 meeting. 

The new Westchester County college for 
young women will offer courses in the arts, 
sciences and technical subjects on the jun- 
ior college level, leading to the degrees of 
associate in arts and associate in applied 
science. 

The college will be operated by the 
Sisters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
who conduct the College of Mount Saint 
Vincent and a number of other educational 
institutions in New York State, and will 
occupy the present modern educational 
plant of the Elizabeth Seton School. This 
school will continue in operation until June 
1964 to permit the present students to com- 
plete their high school education. 


Other Provisional Charters 

The provisional charters of the following 
organizations were made absolute at this 
meeting: Franklin School, Inc., New York; 
Lyons School District Public Library, 
Wayne County; Rensselaerville Library, 
Albany County, and Scholarship Associa- 
tion of Hadley-Luzerne Central School, 
Warren County. 


The provisional charter of Mohawk Val- 
ley Library Association, presently serving 
Schenectady and Schoharie Counties and 
a portion of Montgomery County, was 
amended extending the area served to in- 
clude all of Fulton County not served by 
chartered libraries and the presently un- 
served areas of Montgomery County. 
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The charter of Southern Adirondack 
Library System, Hamilton, Saratoga, War- 
ren and Washington Counties, was amended 
to include Mountainside Free Library, Dun- 
ham’s Bay, as a member of the library 
system. 

The charter of The Bank Street College 
of Education was amended with respect 
to fixing the term of office and number of 
trustees. 

The charter of Viewpoint School, Inc., 
Amenia, Dutchess County, was amended 
changing the corporate name to The Bar- 
low School. 

The provisional charter of Russell Pub- 
lic Library, St. Lawrence County, was ex- 
tended for five years. 

Five-year provisional charters were 
granted to Copiague Memorial Public 
Library, Suffolk County; Half Hollow Hills 
Community Library, Huntington Station, 
Suffolk County, and Shelter Rock Public 
Library, Albertson, Nassau County. 

A provisional charter, valid for three 
years, was granted to Hillcrest Country 
Day School, Hartsdale, Westchester County. 

Hornby 


County, was granted a five-year provisional 


Historical Society, Steuben 
charter. 

A five-year provisional charter was 
granted to New Rochelle Academy, New 
Rochelle, a private elementary and second- 
ary school. 

New York Center for Biomathematical 
Research, New York, received a five-year 
provisional charter. 

A five-year provisional charter was 
granted to Trinity Lutheran School, an ele- 
mentary day school, located in Staten 
Island, Richmond County. 
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The Regents approved cancellation of the 
charter of West Hempstead Free Library 
(association library) and transfer of its 
property to West Hempstead Public Library 
(school district public library) which was 
granted a five-year provisional charter. 

A petition for dissolution of Strathmont 
Museum, Elmira, Chemung County, was 
approved. 

Approval was also granted for the con- 
solidation of Mannes College of Music and 
The Chatham Square Music School, New 
York. 

In addition the Board of Regents also 
confirmed the following actions taken by 
the Committee on Charters. Law and Leg- 
islation during July and August. 

Absolute charters were granted to Betty 
June School, Elmont: Western New York 
Nuclear Research Center. Buffalo: Ameri- 
can Community School at Beirut. Lebanon: 





Merrick Community Nursery School, Mer- 
rick: Museum of Recorded Music, Scars- 
dale. and Distributive Education Founda- 
tion of New York, Mineola. 


A three-year provisional charter was 
granted to The Child’s Garden Preschool, 
New York. 

Five-year 
granted to Four County Library System, 
Binghamton: The Institute of Modern Art. 
New York: Bellport Historical 
Bellport: Eastchester 
Scarsdale: Long Beach Museum of Mod- 


provisional charters were 


Society, 
Historical Society, 
ern Art, Long Beach, and Storm King Art 
Center, Cornwall. 

The provisional charters for American 
Hungarian Library and Historical Society, 
New York, and Beth Jacob School of Brigh- 
ton, Brooklyn, were extended for three 


years. 





Appointments and Reappointments 


The Board of Regents at its regular 
monthly meeting in September approved 
a number of appointments and reappoint- 
ments to State boards, councils and com- 
mittees. 

Harold E. Russell, Endicott, and Ralph 
L. Spaulding, Monticello, were reappointed 
to the State Board of Dental 
for terms of three years beginning August 
1, 1960. 

Two appointments to the State Board of 


Examiners 


Dental Examiners were Allan V. Gibbons, 
Buffalo, for a term of three years begin- 
ning August 1, 1960, and Harry B. Binder, 
Troy. to fill the unexpired term ending 
July 31, 1962, of Dr. Donald Wallace, new 
Secretary of the Board. 

Arthur W. Weber, Corning, was ap- 
pointed to the State Board of Examiners 
of Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
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veyors for a term of three years beginning 
August 1. 1960, succeeding Thomas H. 
McKaig. Buffalo. 

Thelma M. Holmes. Rochester, and Alan 
Leventhal. Brooklyn, were reappointed to 
the Physiotherapy Grievance Committee for 
terms of four years beginning July 1, 1960. 

Gordon F. Derner, Garden City; Mar- 
vin J. Feldman, Buffalo: Raymond A. 
Katzell. New York: Emanuel K. Schwartz. 
New York: Max Siegel. Brooklyn, and 
Austin B. Wood, Brooklyn, were reap- 
pointed to the Advisory Council in Psychol- 
ogy for terms of three years beginning July 
1, 1960. 

Raphael Meisels, New York, was ap- 
pointed to the State Board of Veterinary 
Medical Examiners for a term of five years 
beginning August 1, 1960, succeeding Dr. 
L. A. Corwin, Jamaica. 
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The Board of Regents at its September 
meeting approved four bond issues totaling 
$10,733,200 to construct and equip new 
schooi buildings and to purchase school- 
buses. 

According to the Local Finance Law, the 
Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in dis- 
tricts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district’s real property value. The 
State Constitution. as well as the Local 
Finance Law, requires the consent of the 
Regents in the case of city school districts. 

The bond issues approved include: 

Madrid-Waddington Central School District, 
Towns of Madrid, Potsdam and Waddington, St. 
Lawrence County, an issue of $1,540,000 to con- 
struct junior-senior high school; an issue of 
$320,000 to construct addition to and reconstruct 
Waddington High School; total, $1,860,000. 

Ridge (commonly known as Middle Island) 
Central School District, Town of Brookhaven, 
Suffolk County, an issue of $1,903,000 to con- 
struct and equip additions to four existing ele- 
mentary schools 

Ridge (commonly known as Middle Island) 
Central School District, Town of Brookhaven, 
Suffolk County, an issue of $3,200,000 to con- 
struct and equip junior-senior high school 

Union Free School District No. 13, Town of 
Islip, Suffolk County (Central Islip), an issue 
of $3,770,200 to construct and equip three addi- 
tions, as new school buildings, to existing school 
buildings and to construct and equip junior high 


school 


The Board also confirmed the following 
bond issues acted upon by the Committee 
on Planning and Administration during 
July and August: 

North Tonawanda City School District, an 
issue of $3,850,000 to construct a new high school 
including grading and improving of site and pur- 
chase of equipment (consent granted pursuant 
to State Constitution and Local Finance Law) 

Union Free School District No. 2, Town of 
Brighton, Monroe County, an issue of $10,000 
to purchase schoolbus 

Union Free School District No. 11, Town of 
Brookhaven, Suffolk County (Centereach-Sel- 
den), an issuance of three bonds: $24,000 to pur- 
chase three buses; $62,850 to purchase land and 
furnishings for Bicycle Path School; $75,000 to 
furnish and equip Selden School 

Union Free School District No. 1, Town of 
Huntington, Suffolk County, (Elwood), an issue 
of $3,530,000 to construct and equip high school 
building 

Union Free School District No. 10, Towns of 
Huntington and Smithtown, Suffolk County 
(Commack), an issue of $2,606,300 to construct 
two elementary schools and to acquire land 

Union Free School District No. 12, Town of 
Islip, Suffolk County, an issue of $97,300 to con- 
struct and furnish new library buildings 

Central School District No. 1 of the Towns of 
Ogden, Gates, Greece and Perma, Monroe County, 
an issue of $72,000 to purchase six schoolbuses 

Central School District No. 4 of the Towns 
of Oswegatchie, DePeyster, Lisbon, DeKalb, 
Macomb and Canton, St. Lawrence County, an 
issue of $6,409 to purchase schoolbus 





Special Milk Program Evaluated 


(Concluded from page 88) 
been effective in giving variety and 
appetite appeal to the lunch. 

@ Many schools have offered mid- 
morning or midafternoon milk 
service. 

The tremendous growth in the number of 

schools and children participating indicates 
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the benefit and general acceptance of the 
school lunch program. That the program 
contributes to the development of children 
is evidenced by increased alertness and 
ability to learn. The additional milk con- 
sumed at other times during the day also 
contributes to the improved health of boys 
and girls. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





Industrial 


Arts Goes to the Fair 


Working demonstrations and production techniques 





ARTHUR J. DUDLEY 
Associate in Industrial Arts 


Wie PEOPLE ATTEND THE STATE FAIR, 
they find a mixture of fun, entertain- 
All of these factors 
are wrapped up in a noisy, boisterous pack- 


ment and information. 


age related to the fun and entertainment. 
The other portion of the package, involving 
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CERAMIC MOLDING of chessmen was one of the many industrial arts activities demon- 
strated by school children of the State in the industrial arts booth at the 1960 State Fair. 


aid in public understanding 





information, is one on which the Depart- 
ment has spent some little time and effort 
in an attempt to interpret one phase of edu- 
cation. 

The industrial arts teachers of New York 


State have presented their story to the pub- 
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lic at the fair for the past 11 years. It is 
their belief that the people who go to the 
fair basically are evidencing their curiosity 
about the things being done by other people. 
For example, the city dweller has an oppor- 
tunity to see farm animals and produce in 
their natural setting. Others are intrigued 
by new developments, such as the educa- 
tional television which was exhibited in the 
women’s building. Trends and practices in 
industry are portrayed in the industrial 
building. Each visit to one of these ex- 
hibits is an indication of the curiosity of 
the public. People are interested also in 
the education of their children. 

Attendance at the fair is traditionally a 
family affair. This family approach offers 
an excellent opportunity to contact parents 
relative to some of the present-day opportu- 
nities in education. Industrial arts educa- 
tion was one facet of the total education pro- 
gram which was on display during the nine 
days of the 1960 New York State Fair. This 
exhibit was a lively portrayal of the vari- 
ous activities offered in the junior and sen- 





in the youngsters’ activities. It is estimated 
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ior high schools of our State. One of the 
outstanding features was presentation of a 
different activity each day. Representative 
groups of students with their teachers came 
from all sections of the State to show the 
things that they were doing in school shops. 
They presented working demonstrations 
with woods, metals, ceramics, textiles, print- 
ing, electricity and model airplane building. 
as well as mass production techniques. 
Those who visited the booth had an op- 
portunity to observe boys in action as they 
constructed articles or used equipment in a 
shop setting. It was noted that many of the 
parents were surprised at the knowledge 
and skill of the young boys who were work- 
ing at the booth. When adults, and espe- 
cially parents, had an opportunity to see 
young people in action, it was evident that 
they received an entirely new concept of the 
educational values of the students’ shop ex- 
periences. Even though this was only a 
fleeting glimpse of a segment of the total 
educational picture, the teachers and admin- 


istrators who have observed the operation 
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FAIRGOERS OF ALL AGES visited the industrial arts booth and showed keen interest 
there were approximately 40,000 visitors. 
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of this booth agree that it is a step in the 
direction of having the public understand 
our schools. 

The combined effort which made the 
operation of this exhibit possible was under 
the direction of Harvey Lawrence, Che- 
nango Valley Central School, Binghamton. 
He had the cooperation and the assist- 
ance of a number of teacher club groups 
throughout the State as well as the follow- 
ing schools which participated in the daily 
demonstrations: 


Adams High School 
Baldwinsville Academy and Central School 
Central Square Central School 





Chenango Valley Junior-Senior High School, 
Binghamton 

Goshen Central School 

Liverpool High School 

Marcellus High School 

Massena High School 

Mohawk Central School 

Monroe-Woodbury Central School, Central Val- 


ey 
New Hartford High School 

North Syracuse Central School 
Orangeburg Central School 
Phoenix Central School 

Red Creek Central School 
Richfield Springs Central School 
Stillwater Central School 
Susquehanna Valley Central School 
Syracuse City Schools 

Tappan Zee High School, Piermont 
Victor Central School 
Westmoreland Central School 





New Superintendents Appointed 


The following new superintendents of 
schools appointed since the 1959-60 edition 
of Organizations and Institutions of The 
University of the State of New York (Hand- 
book 24) have been reported to the Bureau 
of Publications: 


Cities 
PL onc eat awninneae Hugh Gregg 
Cortland ....... J. Phillips Reynolds 
Middletown ............ Thor Krogh 
North Tonawanda. . . Maurice E. Friot 
Saratoga Springs..... Byron F. Evans 
Watertown ........ Harold T. Wiley 


Villages 


Es cn anadsannn George W. Wolfe 
Ballston Spa..... George L. Osterwise 
eer Howard J. Rock 
EE winwwes sweneewe James Hines 
*“Chappaqua ....... Charles T. Cowan 
*East Islip..... Lawrence H. Gallagher 
East Syracuse ....... Clark C. Carnal 


* New superintendency. 
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Garden City...... Oliver W. Melchoir 
*Guilderland 
Center .......1 Alton U. Farnsworth 
*Horseheads ........ Harold D. Merry 
Irondequoit ....... Earle W. Helmer 
"ED nctwcnaawen Kenneth A. Lant 
Laverpeel .....0.5.;: Peter J. Dugan 
*Locust Valley ...... Hobart Mossman 
Mount Kisco...... Charles O. Richter 
*New Hyde Park........ John H. Day 
Niskayuna ........ Rexford S. Souder 
North Syracuse. ...Franklyn S. Barry 


Northport ...Bernhard W. Schneider 


*Plainedge ....Gerald Bretton, acting 


Port Chester......... Clifford L. Rall 
Saranac Lake...... Donald G. Walker 
Searedale .......... Harold Howe II 
Whitehall ....... Walter Schumacher 
Districts 
ere Roscoe L. Williams 
Westchester I...... Bernard L. Bryan 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 





Milestones in Distributive Education 


E. JoHN GRADONI 
Associate in Distributive Education 


D' RING THE PAST SCHOOL YEAR, SEVERAL 
encouraging developments have taken 
place in the field of distributive education 
in New York State. There has been a sub- 
stantial increase in student enrollments and 
in the number of schools offering distribu- 
tive education programs. The distributive 
education “ area leader” plan which was 
announced in January 1960 has provided a 
means whereby the Bureau of Business and 
Distributive Education can serve teacher- 
coordinators in the State on a more regu- 
lar and systematic basis. County coordi- 
nators of distributive education have been 
reappointed by County Vocational Educa- 
tion and Extension Boards in Nassau and 
Rockland Counties. 
leadership conference for teacher-coordi- 
nators was held in New York and a group 
of interested businessmen has taken the 


A statewide two-day 


necessary legal steps to form a Distributive 
Education Foundation that will provide 
financial support through awards and 
scholarships. 

One hundred and fifty-seven schools oper- 
ated distributive education programs during 
the 1959-60 school year. Of this number. 
106 high school cooperative part-time 
training programs qualified for Federal aid, 
while 58 were federally reimbursed for 
conducting adult distributive education 
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* Area leader” plan provides means 


to serve State on a more 


systematic basis 


courses. The 5,287 student-trainees en- 
rolled in the reimbursable programs ob- 
tained 1,629,598 hours of work experience 
and earned $1,765,377.17. Approximately 
10,000 additional studerts were enrolled in 
noncooperative merchandising and retailing 
courses. A number of schools did not 
qualify for Federal reimbursement or did 
not apply for such aid. 


Regional Areas 

For some time distributive education 
teacher coordinators in the State have 
sought opportunities to meet together for 
the purpose of discussing common prob- 
lems. Members of the Bureau staff have 
been especially anxious to provide the type 
of leadership and guidance demanded by 
changing educational needs. Consequently. 
a plan was devised for dividing the State 
into eight regional areas with a local 
teacher-coordinator in each area elected to 
serve as area leader. 

A major responsibility of the distributive 
education area leader is to serve in a liaison 
capacity between the State supervisor and 
the teacher-coordinators in his area. This 
new plan of regional meetings twice a year 
enables the State supervisor to meet with 
all of the teacher-coordinators in the fall 
and again in the spring on an individual 
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area basis. Because of the increased num- 
ber of distributive education programs in 
operation in recent years, it has been physi- 
cally impossible for the State supervisor to 
visit each school annually. Under the area 
leader plan, close contact is still maintained 


with every program by the Bureau. 


Coordinators Continue 

County Vocational Education and Exten- 
sion Boards in Nassau and Rockland Coun- 
ties have continued the employment of 
county coordinators’ of distributive educa- 
tion in their areas. In addition to their 
work in the high school and adult distribu- 
tive education programs of their counties, 
these coordinators have assisted in the de- 
velopment of instructional materials for 
use throughout the State; the planning, de- 
velopment, and preparation of materials for 
State education 
teacher-coordinator 
motion of DECA club programs and other 
developing 


the annual distributive 


conference; the pro- 


related activities, aimed at 
stronger programs in schools where they 
are now operating and in helping to de- 
velop interest in distributive education pro- 
grams in communities where no programs 
are found at present. 

The Fifth Annual New York State Dis- 
tributive Education Teacher-Coordinator 
Conference was held in New York City on 
February 19 and 20, 1960. 
the Bureau in cooperation with the New 
York State Distributive Education Associa- 
tion and the New York City Distributive 


Education Association, this yearly confer- 


Sponsored by 


ence serves to bring together leaders in the 
field of distribution and marketing with the 


teacher-coordinators of the State. 


Conference Benefits Noted 

A conference such as this provides many 
benefits to the teachers and gives business- 
men a clearer understanding and a better 
appreciation of the distributive education 
program in the State. The conference pro- 
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gram regularly affords an opportunity for 
detailed analysis of current problems in the 
field of distribution by leading experts, as 
well as sound suggestions for dealing with 


some of our educational problems by ex- 
perienced practitioners in the field. Plans 
are now being made for the conference to 
be held in Albany in April 1961. 

The Distributive Education Foundation 
of New York, Inc., received its charter from 
the Board of Regents before the start of the 
current school year. Its board of trustees, 
comprised of educators and businessmen in- 
terested in the field of distribution, elected 
as president, Clifford A. Allanson, executive 
manager of the New York State Council 
of Retail Merchants. 


Purposes of Foundation 

According to its bylaws, the stated pur- 
poses of the foundation are to make funds 
available for the promotion and stimula- 
tion of interest in careers and further study 
in the distributive occupations among stu- 
dents and former students of distribution. 
The foundation seeks also to assist students 
of distribution and marketing through 
grants and other means for further study 
and to promote distributive education and 
develop interest in potential students and 
their parents, the business community, edu- 
cators, and governmental agencies in educa- 


tion for distribution. 


Results Noted 

Increased student enrollments, improved 
methods for providing leadership and guid- 
ance through the use of area leaders and 
county coordinators, statewide conferences 
as a form of up-to-date inservice training 
and the establishment of a foundation to 
provide needed financial support are im- 
portant milestones in the Bureau’s program 
to elevate the status and improve both the 
quantity and quality of distributive educa- 
tion in New York State. 
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Educational Television Viewed 


Onlookers are fascinated as they watch complete 


RayMonp W. GRAF 
Assistant, Regents Closed-Circuit 
Project, Cortland 


Wi FAIRGOERS BE INTERESTED IN NEW 
methods of education? Will they 
sit quietly, long enough to learn some- 
thing about instructional television and 
how it can improve the learning process? 
Or are they interested only in amusements, 
cake baking contests. free samples and the 
like? These were the questions we pon- 
dered as we anxiously awaited the comple- 
tion of the opening-day ceremonies of the 
1960 New York State Fair in Syracuse on 
the morning of September 2. The first 
rush of eager visitors would soon pour 
across the fairgrounds and we were finally 
to know whether months of planning and 
labor to prepare for the exhibition of tele- 
vision in education had been in vain. 
Working on a plan approved and en- 
couraged by Commissioner Allen, the staff 
of the Regents Instructional Television 
Project of Cortland County, together with 
representatives of the Women’s Division of 
the State Fair constructed and equipped an 
attractive representation of the closed- 
circuit television operation in Cortland. A 
complete glass-enclosed studio and control 
room as well as a modern television class- 
room were built in the auditorium of the 
Harriet May Mills Building in full view of 
the audiences we hoped would come. 
Cameras, receivers, classroom furniture and 
a video tape recorder had been loaned to us 
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closed-circuit instructional telecast 


by the manufacturers. Even a working 
model of the famous “ talk-back system ” 
had been installed to provide demonstra- 
tion students with the same means for com- 
municating with the tele-teacher that Cort- 
land County students regularly enjoy. 

Four of Cortland’s finest tele-teachers 
were prepared to teach lessons in reading, 
health. science and music to 300 fifth and 
sixth graders from the Syracuse and the 
Onondaga public schools, 15 students at a 
time. 

As the doors of the auditorium opened 
that morning we watched excitedly as the 
fairgoers streamed in. browsed among the 
displays and then took their seats in mild 
expectation. Presently the master of cere- 
monies rang an ancient school bell and the 
first batch of students filed into their model 
classroom knowing scarcely more than the 
audience about what was to happen. Lights 
flicked on in the studio, the tele-teacher 
readied himself and the half dozen produc- 
tion people and cameramen girded for the 
first contact. Suddenly an image appeared 
on the screen of 18 receivers mounted 
around the auditorium in the classroom and 
at other points in the building. A pleasant 
voice said. “ Good morning. boys and girls. 
take a look at what we're going to learn 
about today.” The class had begun, but no 
school was ever like this. 
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In amazement and delight the eyes of the 


audience darted from the studio to the 
screen to the classroom and then across to 
the control room. They were completely 
fascinated and remained seated as others 
Instead of the lack of inter- 


est | had feared. we suffered only from lack 


joined them. 


of seating. 

Through the nine-day run of the fair | 
that 8.000 10.000 
people viewed this instructional television 
operation exhibited by the New York State 


Among these we 


estimate between and 


Education Department. 
are proud to number Governor and Mrs. 
Nelson Rockefeller 
Education Dr. James E. Allen, Jr.. all three 


of whom took part in video-taped inter- 


and Commissioner of 


views from our facilities at the fair which 
were then telecast to the home viewers on 
WHEN-TV and WSYR-TV in Syracuse. 
The entire operation, expertly coordi- 
nated by Robert C. Rowe of the State Uni- 
Albany. 


a tremendous success. 


versity College of Education at 


can be considered 





Law Reprints Offered 
The New York State Bar 


again this year offering free reprints of its 


Association is 


weekly column ~ Living under Law.” These 
reprints are tendered to the schools for in- 
formational or instructional use, as a bul- 
letin board feature or as a source of topics 
for discussion froups. 

The association has made it known that 
it is able to offer more copies this year than 
was possible formerly. Interested teachers 
should write the Committee on Public In- 
formation, New York State Bar Association. 
99 Washington Avenue. Albany 10, stating 
the name, school and address of the person 
to whom the reprints are to be mailed, as 


well as the number of copies desired. 


Seldom have more pains been taken to in- 
form people about education and seldom 
has there been such enthusiastic response 
from the public. 





CLASSROOM, 


room and group of specta- 


control 


tors are pictured 
staff of the Regents Instruc- 
tional Television Project of 


(top) as 


Cortland 
exhibition of 


County presents 


television in 


education at State Fair. At 
bottom, pupil prepares to 
answer question posed by 


tele-teacher. 
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Educational Television—W PIX 


The Regents Educational Television Proj- 


ect for the 1960-61 school year, initiated 
the first week of October. marks the third 


year of the project. Present indications are 


that a record number of pupils will receive 


part of their elementary or secondary class- 
room instruction through the programs. 
The Regents Educational Television Proj- 
ect uses the facilities of Channel 11, Sta- 
tion WPIX, in New York City, a commer- 
cial television station operated by the Neu 
York Daily News. 


programs are offered this year from 9:50 


Educational television 


a.m. to 3:30 p.m. on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and from 9:50 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. on 
Monday. Thursday and Friday. 


Students Increasing 

Reports submitted to the State Edu- 
cation Department from school districts in 
New York State show that during the 
1959-60 school year 460,560 students in 
New York City and 203.970 in the suburbs 
and in the remainder of the viewing area of 
WPIX received part of their weekly instruc- 
tion through lessons telecast by the Regents 
Educational Television Project, for a total 
in 13 counties of 664.530 students. It is 
predicted many more will receive instruc- 
tion in New York State this year as well 
as in bordering States of New Jersey. Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania. 

The 1960-61 schedule of telecasts has 
been planned and designed by State Edu- 
cation Department experts to bring to the 
classrooms various experiences and facts 
that otherwise might not be available. In 
the New York State educational television 
project, the studio teacher and the class- 
room teacher complement one another, fur- 
thering a child’s education in a way difli- 
cult or impossible for one teacher to do. 

Subjects to be taught include mathe- 
matics, art, English, science, Spanish. read- 


ing. music and citizenship education. 
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Music Meetings Slated 

Two conferences of interest to school 
music personnel have been announced for 
December and January. 

\ conference of the New York State 
School Music Association has been sched- 
uled to take place in Rochester on Decem- 
ber 1, 2 and 3. 

The Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. Eastern Division, will meet in Wash- 


ington, D.C. on January 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
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Education Department Examinations 


Open to Any Qualified Citizen of the United States 








TITLE SALARY 
Chief, Bureau of Educational Finance Research - - $10,078—-$11.968 
Associate in Distributive Education - - - -— - 8.220— 9.870 
Associate in Education Research <  - - * 8.220— 9,870 
Associate in Education of Crippled - - - - - 8.220— 9.870 
Associate in Education of Hearing Handicapped — - 8.220— 9.870 
Associate in Education of Vision Handicapped - — - 8.220— 9,870 
Associate in Educational Communications - -— - 8.220— 9.870 
Assistant in Adult Edueation - - - . - - 6,732 8.142 
Assistant in Hearing Conservation - - - =-— - 7.296— 8,142 WL 





Applications accepted to December 19, 1960. Examination date is January 21, 
1961. Candidates may compete in a maximum of two examinations. For more com- 
plete information, application forms and examination announcements, write to 
Examinations Division, New York State Civil Service Department, *t.'* Campus, 


Albany. 





Beauty Blossoms in a Bookmobile el 











SURROUNDED by State Fair beauties, Bookmobile Librarian Silas Townsend points out 

one of the many volumes carried in this Education Department exhibit to (left to right) Miss 

Jefferson County, Anne Lorraine Smith; State Fair Queen, Joan Anderson, and Monroe County 
Queen, Kathleen McQuinn. The bookmobile was a popular exhibit at the fair. 
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